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EDITORIALS 


—Till now the Produc- 
BELOW STANDARD tion & Marketing Admin- 


IN QU ALITY istration has used the 


mandatory minimum quality requirements of the Food 
and Drug Standards of quality, where issued, as a 
basis for the “Standard” Grade (C) requirements. 
While it’s inconceivable that the grading service offi- 
cials did not confer with Food and Drug before issuing 
newly proposed changes in the grades for canned 
cream style corn (See page 13 of this issue), it would 
seem, from the layman’s point of view at least, that 
the proposed standard grade requirements are below 
the mandatory requirements set by Food and Drug. 


If so, then P.M.A. is selling itself and the industry. 


short, for there’ll be small comfort to a canner making 
the grade standard but still compelled to use the Food 
and Drug crepe label. 

To be specific, Food and Drug Standards of Quality 
for Cream Style Corn (Paragraph 51.21 (2) (i), Al- 
manac page 56), reads “‘(i) Contains not more than 
one brown or black discolored kernel or piece of kernel 
for each 2 ounces of net weight” (or 8 for a No. 303 
can). The proposed revision in corn grades reads— 
“For each 10 ounces of net weight there may be pres- 
ent: Not more than 15 damaged and seriously dam- 
aged kernels: (or 24 for a No. 303 can). provided, that 
not more than 5 of such kernels may be seriously 
damaged”; (The note (2) explains that this require- 
ment is determined as outlined in the Food and Drug 
Standard ... and that’s exactly what we believe isn’t 
so.) Previously the grading service had defined the 
terms “damaged kernel” and “seriously damaged ker- 
nel” as follows: 

“(a) ‘Damaged kernel’ means any kernel or piece 
o! kernel damaged by brown or black discoloration, 
pathological injury, insect injury, or damaged by other 
means to such an extent that the aggregate damaged 
a. ea materially affects the appearance or eating quality 
0° the kernel or piece of kernel. 

“(b) ‘Seriously damaged kernel’ means any kernel 
0: piece of kernel damaged to such an extent that the 
a<gregate damaged area seriously affects the appear- 
ace or eating quality of the kernel or piece of kernel.” 

Now the Food and Drug doesn’t say a kernel or piece 
0: kernel has to be “seriously” brown or black dis- 
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colored, nor does it say anything about such kernels 
“seriously affecting the appearance or eating quality”. 
It merely states rather plainly that the limit is one 
brown or black discolored kernel per each 2 ounces 
of net weight. So it would seem that the grading 
tolerances are three times greater than the Food and 
Drug Standard. Indeed, if this be so, then a specific 
lot of corn meeting the Extra Standard Grade in this 
respect (12.8 damaged kernels per No. 303 can) would 
still be required to sport the Food and Drug crepe 
label . . . and the Fancy grade at 6.4 such kernels per 
No. 303 can would just barely meet the F & D Stand- 
ard requirement. 


All of which seems entirely too simple an error for 
a service with the record of PMA Grading Service to 
make. There must be an explanation. If there is, it 
should be forthcoming, and quickly. 


Still in all, we have noted regretfully, in recent 
years, a disposition on the part of PMA to lower their 
standards—to a point where Grade C merchandise is 
a discredit to the industry. During these same years 
the industry has advanced technologically to such an 
extent that there is little excuse any more for the 
packing of such quality. At the same time, new com- 
petition has grown to a point where it is industrial 
suicide to put low standards in acan. For a long time 
there have been those in the industry who favored the 
promulgation of “lenient” grades and laws just in case 
of a slip. Now more and more canners realize the 
danger inherent in this line of reasoning. They realize 


_ that buyers and consumers just aren’t interested in 


alibis, that one bad apple eventually spoils the whole 
barrel—or at least its reputation. 


So that a “get tough for the sloppy packer” policy 
is gaining momentum among the more careful pack- 
ers. One of the best ways to put teeth in this move- 
ment would be through the grading service. And that, 
incidentally, would be one of the best means or restor- 
ing confidence in the grades whereby they will be more 
acceptable to both buyer and seller, and more widely 
used for the purpose for which they were intended— 
“as a convenient basis for sale in wholesale trans- 
actions and as a basis for determining loan values.” 
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Figure I. 


Equipment Required for Plate Method 


Figure Il. "Equipment Required for Tube Method 


Comparison of Bacteriological Methods For the Detection 
of Flat Sour Contamination in Pea & Corn Canning Plants 


Flat sour spoilage, one of the most 
serious types of spoilage encountered in 
the canning of peas and corn, is caused 
by the growth of an obligate thermophi- 
lic bacterium which produces acid but 
not gas. When this type of spoilage has 
occurred, the can remain flat and ap- 
pears normal in every respect, yet the 
product is sour and definitely off-flavored. 


The spores of the flat sour organisms 
are sufficiently resistant to heat to sur- 
vive the commercial heat process given 
cans and their contents to result in “com- 
mercial sterility”. The spores when pres- 
ent in processed peas or corn are unable 
to germinate and produce flat sour spoil- 
age unless the temperature of the prod- 
uct is maintained within the thermophi- 
lic range (110°F. to 165°F.). These 
high temperatures result when the proc- 
essed cans are inadequately cooled sub- 
sequent to processing, or when the cans 
are stored at elevated temperatures. 


One of the first references to this type 
spoilage was made in 1913 by Barlow 
(1,2). Since 1913, numerous investiga- 
tors have observed that blanching equip- 
ment, preheating apparatus, and added 
ingredients such as starch and sugar 
were often sources of flat sour containi- 
nation in the canning of peas and corn, 
Cameron (3), and Wilson and Tanner 
(6). 

The degree of flat sour contamination 
in the preparation of these products for 
canning is determined usually by either 
of two methods, one requiring the use of 
petri dishes and the other, test tubes. 
Each of these methods has its merits; 
one is based on plating the washings 
from the test sample, and the other, 
direct incubation of a small sample of 
the product. The Plate (petri dish) pro- 


* Formerly with Research Department, Conti- 
nental Can Company. Now with Minute Maid 
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cedure has been used by the industry for 
years, while the Tube (test tube) has 
only recently been employed, Johnson 
et al (5). The first method requires 
considerable amount of bacteriological 
equipment, and its ability to detect a 
low level of flat sour contamination based 
on the small sample employed, has been 
questioned. On the other hand, the Tube 
procedure requires considerably less 
equipment and employs a larger test 
sample. 


The Can method in this laboratory 
also has been investigated for the detec- 
tion of flat sour contamination. This 
procedure requires less bacteriological 
equipment and employs a larger test 
sample than any other method. The test 
sample in this case is contained in a 
small can (202 x 202). 


In this study the merits of all three 
procedures were investigated for the de- 
tection of the degree of flat sour con- 
tamination in the canning of peas and 
corn. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The Plate, Tube, and Can procedure 
were used to determine the presence of 
flat sour contamination of the product 
in passing through or over various 
pieces of canning equipment used in the 
canning of peas and corn. These com- 
parisons were made while making field 
surveys of four pea canneries in 1950 
and one pea and corn cannery in 1951. 
A single set of samples of peas and corn 
from each sampling station was obtained 
in clean No. 2 cans for use in comparing 


all three methods. Aqueous samples, 
such as blancher water and brine, were 
also obtained in No. 2 cans for the same 
purpose. A process equivalent to a leth- 
ality of an Fo of 1 (1 minute @ 250°F.) 
was used in the canneries where the 
Plate and Can procedures were compared 
and and Fo of 2 (2 minutes @ 250°F.) 
in the plant where all three methods 
were investigated. This process which 
is referred to as a “spore test” is lethal 
to all organisms in the vegetative form. 
The spores of significant spoilage organ- 
isms, which are considerably more heat 
resistant, are not destroyed. Of the two 
spore tests used, the one equivalent to 
an Fo of 2 gave the best results. The 
occurrence of non-significant spores, 
such as the type which cause spreaders 
in the Plate technique were reduced in 
number or eliminated, which was _ not 
always the case when a lethality equiva- 
lent to an Fo of 1 was employed. 


The degree of lethal treatment to be 
used for “spore testing” is still a some- 
what open question and may be selected 
with reference to the particular objec- 
tive in view. Wilson and Tanner (6) 
have used 10 minutes at 228°, equivalent 
of an Fo of 0.6 plus lethality of come-up 
and cooling time. Other laboratories 
also have used 10 minutes at 228° plus 
a variable come-up and cooling time 
which adds an additional but varia le 
lethality. Probably most “spore test- 
ing” at 10 minutes at 228° may be con- 
sidered as equivalent to Fo 0.8 - 1.2. 


The lethality values of the spore t:sts 
were based on separate heat penetra‘ ion 
studies using the graphical method to 
determine the process. A twenty one 
quart pressure cooker equipped wit! a 
thermometer was used as a retort. ‘Ihe 
time and temperature employed for vari- 
ous spore tests are presented in Table I. 
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Figure III. 


A brief deseription of each method is as 
follows: 


Plate—Except for the sample size and 
length of spore test, this method is 
essentially the same as used by the 
Mobile Laboratory Section of the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps Subsistence 
Research and Development Laboratory 
in 1944 and reported by Wilson and Tan- 
ner (6) in 1948. No. 2 cans containing 
the test samples were filled approxi- 
mately three-quarters full with peas or 
corn, and then washed by mixing vigor- 
ously with approximately 40 ml. of pot- 


TABLE I 


Processes Used for Spore Testing 


1950 195 

‘ol Fo" 

Min. @ Min. @ 

228°F. 240° 

Water in 13 2 
Peas in 16 
W. K. Corn in Tubes 18 
W. Ky Cort 2 


lo! was based on using a camp stove as the 
source of heat. 
* Po? was based on using a Coleman Gas Plant 
us the source: of heat. 
A pressure cooker was used as an autoclave. 


able water. The wash water and aqueous 
samples such as blancher water and 
brine were collected in 25 x 150 mm. 
screw cap test tubes, spore tested and 
then plated out in 1 and 3 ml. amounts 
on dextrose tryptone agar (Difco) con- 
taining brom cresol purple indicator. The 
plates were counted after 48 hours of 
incubation at 55°C. (130°F.). 


Equipment Required for Can Method 


Figure IV. Equipment for Spore Testing and Izcubating Samples 


TABLE II 
Comparison of Plate, Tube, and Can Procedures for Detection of Flat Sour Ormeanisms 


Method of Detection 


PLATE 


TUBE 


1. Shows degree of contami- 
nation on basis of number 
of flat sour organisms/ml. 


2. Results in 


2. Results in 48 hours. 


%. | to 3 mi. of washed sam- 
ple plated. 
1. Does not 


simulate canned product 


1. Does not 
product. 


1. Shows level of contamina- 1. 
tion qualitatively. 


3. 25 erams of peas per tube. 
12 srams of corn per tube. 


Shows level of contamina- 
tion qualitatively. 


18 hours 2. Results in 48 hours. 


3. 65 grams of product pet 


can, 


simulate canned 


|. Simulates canned preduct. 


? +. Small amount of equipment >. Minimum of equipment 
required. Fig. needed. See Fig. III. 
required. See Fig. 1, 
6. Not applicable to viscuous 6. Tedious when used for vis- 6. Applicable to both aqueou- 
products (C.S. Corn, Dog cous products. and viscous products. 
Food, ete.) 
Tube — The direct incubation of the In this investigation three tubes 


product for the detection of flat sour 
contamination was first reported by 
Johnson and his co-workers (5) in 1950. 
This method consisted of placing 100 
grams of peas or corn from each sam- 
pling station into a cotton stoppered 250 
ml. wide mouthed Erlenmeyer flask, plus 
enough brine or nutrient broth to cover 
the product. The flasks were then spore 
tested and checked for flat sour spoilage 
by the addition of brom cresol purple 
indicator (B.C.P.) after incubating 24 
or more hours at 55°C. (130°F.). 


A slight variation of this method em- 
ploying 25 x 150 mm. screw cap test 
tubes instead of flasks and approximate- 
ly 25 grams of product is now being used 
by several mid-western canners. 


TABLE 


(screw cap test tubes) 
proximately 25 grams of peas or 12 
grams of corn plus enough nutrient 
broth to cover the product per sampling 
station were employed. All tubes were 
checked for flat sour contamination after 
48 hours incubation at 55°C. (130°F.) 
by the use of B.C.P. indicator. Ques. 
tionable samples were confirmed by di- 
rect microscopic examination. 


containing ap- 


Can — The Can procedure which has 
been investigated during the 1950 and 
1951 pea and corn canning seasons is a 
new procedure for making bacteriolog- 
ical surveys. It consisted of filling three 
202 x 202 cans with approximately 65 


Devree of Flat Sour Contamination in Corn Cannery as Shown by the Plate, 


September 


10 


Tube, and Can Methods 


September 11 


September j2 


“8.00 A.M. 


11:30 A.M. 


8:00 A.M. 


So of Plate Tube* Can* 
FS/ml No. FS No. FS 
Enteri Blancher 0 0 
Leavi: Slancher 14 ‘ 3 
From ker Washer..... 36 3 3 
From ler 36 3 
Line processed 
12 3 3 


Plate 


11:30 AM 


8.00 A.M. 


Tube* Can* Plate Tube* Can* 
FS/ml No. FS No. FS FS/ml No. FS No. FS 
0 2 0 0 0 
0 1 9 0 0 
0 1 2 1 3 
3 3 7 0 3 
3 3 17 3 3 
v 3 3 


ee tubes or cans were examined for each sampling station, 
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Plate 
FS/ml 


Tube* Can* Plate Tube* Can* 
No. FS No. FS FS/ml No. FS No. FS 
0 0 0 1 0 
0 0 0 1 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
2 0 1 0 0 0 
10 v 3 6 2 
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grams of either peas or corn from each 
sampling station plus sufficient sterile 
broth (nutrient broth, sucrose and tap 
water) to fill the cans. In the case of 
aqueous samples such as blancher water 
or brine the cans were filled half full 
with the sample and then filled with 
broth. The cans were closed on a motor 
driven Dixie Closing Machine, spore 
tested, and incubated at 55°C. (130°F.) 
for the detection of flat sour organisms. 
The cans were examined for flat sour 
organisms by the use of B.C.P. indicator 
after 48 hours incubation at 55°C. 
(130°F.). All doubtful cases were veri- 
fied by examination under the micro- 
scope. 


Sampling Stations—Pea Canning Plants 


The actual points of sampling were as 
follows: 


Peas From 
. Lug boxes 
. Clipper cleaner 
. Wisconsin washer 
. Entering blancher 
Leaving blancher 
Washed peas after blanching 
. Filler hopper or bowl 
. Line—unprocessed sample 
In addition to the above samples, brine 
and blancher water samples were ob- 
tained. 


TABLE 1V 


Comparison of Plate, Tube and Can Methods for Detecting the Incidence of Flat Sour Contamination 
in a Pea Cannery 


1950 


Four Canneries 


PLATE CAN 
No. Times Avg. F.S. 

Source of Samples Examined Spores/ml. % ¥S. % FS. 
Lug Boxes 2 1 50 100 
Clipper Cleaner 6 0.3 83 100 
7 3 71 43 
12 0.4 25 33 
Leaving Blancher 13 11 84 92 
Washed Peas After Blanching.............:.c.ccse000 5 6 80 80 
Filler Hopper 17 0.6 u 2 59 

1951 
One Cannery 
PLATE TUBE CAN 
No. Times Avg. F.S 

Source of Samples Examined Spores/ml. % FS Y FS % FS. 
1 0 0 100 0 
Size Grader 2 0 0 0 0 
ing 2 0 0 0 0 
Leaving Blancher ................. 0.3 50 50 50 
Washed Peas After Blanching............ 10 3 10 40 20 
Filler Bowl 10 3 40 90 70 
Line 10 0.4 30 60 50 
Blancher Water 8 0 0 38 75 

TABLE V 


Comparison of Plate, Tube and Can Methods for Detecting the Incidence of Flat Sour Contamination 
in a Corn Cannery 


1951 


One Cannery 


WHOLE KERNEL CORN 


PLATE TUBE CAN 
No. Times Avg. F.S. 
Source of Samples Examined Spores/ml. % FS. % FS. % FS. 
Corn 
Corn (cut) 6 0.5 67 33 33 
Entering Blancher _........c.ccesccccsccsssseers 9 1.8 56 0 11 
Leaving Blancher 33 33 67 
Washed Corn After Blanching............ 9 22 89 22 78 
9 1) 78 56 78 
Line—Unprocessed sample ..........00000 9 5 78 56 78 
Blancher Water 9 0.1 22 78 56 
Brine 6 0.6 50 33 33 
TABLE VI 


Comparison of Number of Positive Results Obtained with Each Method of Test. 


Product Examined 


Peas (1950) 


No. Stations 


Peas (1951) 


Corn (1951) 


10 


No. Stations Positive 


Examined “PLATE TUBE CAN 
2 32 —_ 44 
45 13 24 21 
66 39° 26 37 
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Sampling Stations—Corn Canning Plan! 
Samples of corn were obtained fron, 
the following stations: 
Whole Kernel 
Cut corn 
Washed corn 
Entering blancher 
Leaving blancher 
Washed corn after blanching 
Filler hopper or bowl 
Line—unprocessed sample 


Result and Discussion 


Figures I, II, and III show the bac- 
teriological equipment required for the 
detection of flat sour organisms by the 
Plate, Tube and Can methods. The equip- 
ment used during field surveys for spore 
testing and incubation is illustrated in 
Figure IV. 


The procedure selected for making 
bacteriological survey will depend upon 
many factors such as laboratory facili- 
ties available, type of product, ete. A 
comparison of all three procedures for 
the detection of flat sour organisms is 
presented in Table II. 


The Plate method requires more bac- 
teriological equipment and effort to ob- 
tain the final results than the other two 
methods. However, it has one great 
advantage in that it is capable of show- 
ing the level or degree of flat sour con- 
tamination. An example is presented in 
Table III, which shows that on 9/10 the 
shaker washer was heavily contaminated 
with flat sour organisms. The contami- 
nation increased after the cannery had 
operated 3% hours from 36 flat sour 
spores per ml. to 107 spores per ml. The 
Tube and Can methods also indicated the 
contamination was present at this sam- 
pling station, but did not show the level 
or buildup of flat sour contamination. 


In Table IV is presented a compilation 
of the data obtained in comparing the 
Plate, Tube, and Can methods for detect- 
ing the incidence of flat sour spoilage in 
the canning of peas and in Table V is 
presented a compartson of these methods 
in the canning of corn. The _ percent 
positive sample from each station using 
the Plate method is based on the pres- 
ence of flat sour colonies. With the 
Tube and Can methods, evidence is based 
on the actual fiat sour spoilage in the 
product. 


Another comparison of the three meth- 
ods for the detection of flat sour org:n- 
isms is presented in Table VI, which 
shows the total number of positive :e- 
sults by each method of examination. 
Based on the number of samples test:d, 
it is doubtful the differences obtained in 
data are significant. In other words, ‘he 
Plate method apparently is as sensit ve 
in detecting the incidence of flat sour 
contamination as the other two metho |s. 
The Plate method is based on the efi ci- 
ency of washing the contamination from 
the product and the Tube and Can me:h- 
ods upon direct product incubation. In 
the case of corn, contamination is mvre 


( Continued on Page 22) 
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ARENDS AND GOOD 
TO ADDRESS NCA BOARD 


Representative Leslie C. Arends, Re- 
publican wit of the House, and Paul H. 
Good, Manager of the Education Depart- 
ment on the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, will be guest speakers for the 
meeting of the NCA Board of Directors, 
May 22, at the Statler Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., according to an announcement 
by President Louis Ratzesberger, Jr. 


FOOD AND DRUG HEARINGS 
POSTPONED 


Hearings scheduled before the House 
Committe on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on bills to reinstate factory 
inspection authority in the Food and 
Drug Law, have been postponed. No 
new date has been announced by the 
Committee. 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
ELECTS VICE-PRESIDENTS 


John G. Murray and Peter P. Wojtul 
have been elected vice-president of the 
Continental Can Company, Board Chair- 
man General Lucius D. Clay has an- 
nounced, 

Mr. Murray, formerly General Man- 
ager of Bond Crown & Cork Company, a 
Continental subsidiary, will continue to 
head the company’s operations in that 
field, with headquarters in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Mr. Wojtul, who was made Director of 
Sales last January, will be in charge of 
sales for all product divisions, including 
the meta, paper container, fibre drum, 
crown and cork and bag divisions. 

Thomas J. Hughes, a Continental sales 
representative in the New York District 
since 1947 has been appointed District 
Sales Manager for the newly established 
Patterson Sales District, which encom- 
passes Southern New York and North- 
ern Sew Jersey. A district sales office 
will Le set up at Getty Avenue and 
Thonas Street. 


CANADIAN FOOD PROCESSORS 


ASSOCIATION 

ag 1954 Convention of the Canadian 
Foo rocessors Association will be held 
at t!. Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, P.Q., 
Jan. vy 18 to 21 inclusive. The Alpine 
Inn ocated in the heart of the Lauren- 
tla: lountains, is a popular spot for the 
wih season. It has all the comforts 
and 


‘xuries of a city hotel and is only 
a siv rt drive from Montreal on a splen- 
did ehway, according to an Association 
ant. incement. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


HEADS STANGE SALES 


C. A. (Tubby) Wood has been elected 
Vice-President in charge of sales for 
Wm. J. Stange Company, it was recently 
— by Wm. B. Durling, Presi- 
dent. 


c. A. WOOD 


Mr, Wood had been sales manager of 
the company since 1950, and prior to 
that, Manager of the Stange Manufac- 
turing Branch in California. He is also 
a Vice-President of the Canadian sub- 
sidiary, Stange-Pemberton, Ltd. He has 
been associated with the food processing 
industry for twenty-five years. 


In assuming his new duties, Mr. Wood 
will be responsible for sales of all prod- 
ucts manufactured by Stange, including 
C.0.S. (Cream of Spice) Seasonings, 
Peacock Brand Certified Food Color, and 
N.D.G.A. Antioxidant. The company 
operates plants in Chicago, Oakland and 
Toronto. 


HAMMACK SUCCEEDS 
HAMMACK 


Russell C. Hammack of the Hammack 
Packing Company, Emmerton, Virginia, 
succeeds C. L. Hammack of Lancaster, 
Virginia as President of the Tidewater 
Canners Association of Virginia. Elected 
to the Vice-Presidency at the recent 
meeting of the Association at Tides Inn, 
Virginia, was W. H. Sanford, Jr. of the 
Sanford Canning Company, Tucker Hill. 
Mr. Sanford succeeds Dobyns Straughan, 
Hague Packing Company, Hague. Robert 
A. Harris, Jr. of Kinsale Canning Com- 
pany, Kinsale, was reelected Secretary- 
Treasurer, 


BEACH HEADS DULANY 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The appointment of David N. Beach 
as Director of Industrial Relations for 
John H. Dulany and Son, Inc., of Fruit- 
land, Maryland, was announced April 30 
by the company’s President, Mr. Ralph 
O. Dulany. ; 


Mr. Beach comes to the Dulany Com- ' 
pany from the staff of United Industrial. 
Services, Cincinnati, Ohio, Industrial 
Consultants. He is a graduate of Yale 
University, and has completed four years 
of post-graduate training at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati where his fields of spe- 
cialization were Clinical Psychology and 
the industrial applications of psychologi- 
cal methods. Mr. Beach also served in 
the U. S. Army Medical Corps as a non- 
commissioned officer assigned to per- 
sonnel placement and training duties. 


PFAUDLER APPOINTS LIBBEY 


The Pfaudler Company, manufactur- 
ers of a number of items of canning 
machinery in Rochester, New York, has 
appointed Joseph D. Libbey, Jr. a direct 
company representative for Washington, 
D. C. and the Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Maryland territory, 
with offices at 1005 Bonifant Street, Sil- 
ver Spring, Maryland. 


INLAND WIRE 
APPOINTS GROARK 


Martin M. Groark, well known for his 
long association with carton stitching 
and strapping problems with many firms 
operating nationally, has been appointed 
Western District Manager by the Inland 
Wire Products Company of Chicago, with 
temporary headquarters at 215 Devon- 
shire, San Lorenzo, California. 


MALCOLM McFAULL 


Malcolm McFaull, for more than 30 
years a leading figure in the packaging 
equipment field, died suddenly of a heart 
attack April 30 while in his office, in 
New York City. He had celebrated his 
66 birthday the previous Sunday. 


Mr. MecFaull had been vice-president 
and treasurer of the Standard-Knapp 
Corp. at the time it was acquired by 
Emhart Mfg. Co. He continued as a 
vice-president of Emhart and as New 
York district sales manager until his 
retirement December 31. Since then he 
had been serving as an active consultant 
to Standard-Knapp, producers of auto- 
matic packaging machinery. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Marjorie, and son. 
Malcolm. 
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BLISS CATALOG 


E. W. Bliss Company, Canton, Ohio, 
has just issued a new 32-page catalog 
on its Can and Container Making Ma- 
chinery. (Catalog 36-A). It contains 
illustrations and specifications for both 
automatic and semi-automatic machines, 
including slitters, bodymakers, seamers, 
flangers, beaders and testers. Also in- 
cluded are numerous special-purpose ma- 
chines used in container making. Copies 
of the catalog may be obtained from 
E. W. Bliss Company, Canton, Ohio. 


BEECH-NUT APPOINTS 
BURHANS 


Allison S. Burhans, who joined Beech- 
Nut Packing Company’s laboratory staff 
in 1947, and was appointed Assistant 
Director in July 1952, has been named 
Director of Research and Development. 


NEW 0O-I GLASS PLANT 


The Owens-Illinois Glass Company has 
announced plans for constructing the 
largest glass plant in the Southeast on a 
site next to the new warehouse the com- 
pany is now building in Atlanta, Georgia. 


GETS CHAIN POST 


Lucky Stores, Inc., California food 
chain, announces the election of Claire 
V. Goodman to the post of chairman of 
the board. 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGE 


George S. Washington Co., Philadel- 
phia food brokers, announce that as of 
May 3 M. L. (Larry) Root, formerly of 
M. L. Root Company, having discon- 
tinued this association, has become affili- 
ated with the Washington company as 
consultant. 

Simultaneously E. B. Jefferson, E. C. 
Fritsch, and V. V. Cope announced that 
they will continue the operation of the 
M. L. Root Company. 


WICK BUYS AIRLINE 


J. W. Wick, president of Old Judge 
Coffee Co., heads a syndicate which has 
acquired control of Airline Foods Corpo- 
ration, and has been elected president. 
Simultaneously, Jerome and Milton Jen- 
nings, previously president and vice- 
president, respectively, have resigned as 
officers and directors. Airline headquar- 
ters will be moved from Linden, New 
Jersey, to St. Louis. 

Major Airline properties, in addition 
to Old Judge Coffee Co., are Empire 
Biscuit Co., Brooklyn, New York, Good- 
win Preserving Co., Louisville; Max 
Ams, Inc. Dinden, New Jersey, and the 
Chevy Chase Co., San Jose, California. 
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PACKAGING MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute held its Semi-Annual Meeting 
on April 18-19, at the Hotel Sheraton, 
Chicago, with approximately one hun- 
dred executives attending. 


Mr. K. L. Finkenstaedt, Executive 
Vice-President, W. F. and John Barnes 
Company, Rockford, Illinois, addressed 
the business session on April 19, on 
“Contract Development” — outlining the 
development of a contract for special 
machinery as his company — which is 
chiefly in the machine tool field—han- 
dles it. 

Tom Miller, Vice-President in charge 
of Sales, Package Machinery Company, 
spoke on various concepts of “Leasing 
Equipment,” from information supplied 
by companies both within and outside 
the membership affording that type of 
service, which is said to be of some inter- 
est at this time. 

Edwin H. Schmitz, President of the 
Institute and General Sales Manager, 
Standard- Knapp, discussed additional 
services which PMMI can supply to its 
members, now being considered. These 
include additional reporting and other 
special activities which it is believed will 
be of material assistance to the packag- 
ing machinery industry in its operational 
problems. 

It was stated that fifty-two PMMI 
member companies had exhibit space in 
the A.M.A. Packaging Show, held con- 
currenty at the Navy Pier. 

Herbert H. Weber, President, H. G. 
Weber & Company, was Program Chair- 
man, assisted by Edwin E. Messmer, 
Amsco Packaging Machinery and Mrs. 
Helen H. Fairbanks, Horix Mfg. Com- 
pany. G. Radcliffe Stevens, President, 
Elgin Manufacturing Company, was 
Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, in charge of a Reception and 
Dinner, which was attended by nearly 
two hundred PMMI members and their 
associates. Edward McFall of Chicago 
was the featured speaker. 


RICHMOND-CHASE TO COOK 


Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, has ap- 
pointed The Harry B. Cook Co., Balti- 
more, its brokers in the territory covered 
by the Cook selling organization. 


TO BUILD NEW PLANT 


Jewel Tea Company has announced 
plans for constructing new warehouse 
and office facilities in the Melrose Park 
area of Chicago. 


HEADS CHARITY GROUP 


E. L. Noetzel, treasurer of The Bor- 
den Company, has been appointed chair- 
man of the foods group for The Greater 
New York Fund’s campaign. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 10-13, 19583—FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 44th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


MAY 14-23, 1953 -— NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


MAY 22-23, 1953—NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting Board of 
Directors, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. G. 


JUNE 16-17, 1953— MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Meeting, 
Lakewood, near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 21-25, 1953—INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 13th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Boston Massachusetts. 


JULY 9-10, 1953-— NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 


JULY 10, 1953 —TRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, 
Md. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-138, 1953 — Iowa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953— (TENTATIVE) 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, location to be announced 
later. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW YORK 


STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, ©; 


68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CUN- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATIONAL 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 


BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACH'N- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954 — NATIONAL | 


ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 
Annual Convention, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Proposed Revision 
Canned Cream Style Corn Grades 


(See also editorial) 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced April 29 that it is considering 
revision of U. S. Standards for grades 
of canned cream style corn. The pro- 
posed revision would supersede stand- 
ards which have been in effect since July 
30, 1952. 

The proposed revision, says PMA, is 
based on research data developed for the 
purpose of classifying and determining 
the amounts of the various defects which 
may be found in the product. Toler- 
ances have been provided on a objective 
and appearance basis for harmless ex- 
traneous vegetable matter in the Grade 
A and Grade B range under the factor 
of absence of defects. Definitions and 
tolerances for damaged and _ seriously 
damaged kernels have also been pro- 
vided for Grade A and B and added to 
Grade C. 

The respective ratings for the factors 
of color, consistency, absence of defects, 
tenderness and maturity, and flavor re- 
main the same as in the current stand- 
ards, 

Interested persons may submit views 
and comments during the next 30 days 
to the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Pro- 
cuction and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


The proopsed changes are as follows: 

Absence of defects. (i) The factor 
of absence of defects refers to the degree 
of freedom from pieces of cob, husk, silk, 
or other harmless extraneous vegetable 
matter, and from damaged or seriously 
damaged kernels. 

(a) “Damaged kernel” means any ker- 
nel or piece of kernel damaged by brown 
or black discoloration, pathological in- 
Jury, insect injury, or damaged by other 


>means to such an extent that the aggre- 


gate damaged area materially affects the 
appearance or eating quality of the ker- 


Snel or piece of kernel. 


(b) “Seriously damaged kernel” means 


any kernel or piece of kernel damaged 
yto such an extent that the aggregate 


Jdamaged area seriously affects the ap- 
pearance or eating quality of the kernel 
f kernel, 


or piece 


(ii) 


‘nned cream style corn that is 


pPractics free from defects may be 
siven a ore of 18 to 20 points. “Prac- 
ically 1 -e from defects means that: 
lor each _) ounces of net weight there may be 
7 Not mo» than 0.5 ecubie centimeter of pieces 
cob; a: 
Not moi. than square inch by 1”) of 
Usk; and hat, 
ror each |) ounces of net weight there may be 
resent: 
Not m than 4 damaged and seriously dam- 
Aged ker; 


: Provided, That no more than 1 of 
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such kernels may be seriously damaged: And fur- 
ther provided, That the presence of pieces of cob, 
husk, silk, or other harmless extraneous vegetable 
matter, and damaged and seriously damaged ker- 
nels do not more than slightly affect the appear- 
ance or eating qualiy of the product. 


(iii) If the canned cream style corn is 
reasonably free from defects a score of 
16 or 17 points may be given. Canned 
cream style corn that falls into this 
classification shall not be graded above 
U. S. Grade B or U. S. Extra Standard, 
regardless of the total score for the 
product, this is a limiting rule). “Rea- 
sonably free from defects” means that: 


For each 20 ounces of net weight there may be 
present: 

Not more than 0.75 cubic centimeter of pieces of 
cob; and 

Not more than *%4 square inch ('4” by 114”) of 
husk ; and that, 

For each 10 ounces of net weight there may be 
present: 

Not more than 8 damaged and seriously dam- 
aged kernels: Provided, That not more than 3 of 
such kernels may be seriously damaged: And fur- 
the previded, That the presence of pieces of cob, 
husk, silk, or other harmless extraneous vegetable 
matter, and damaged and seriously damaged ker- 
nels do not materially affect the appearance or 
eatine quality of the product. 


(iv) Canned cream style corn that is 
fairly free from defects may be given a 
score of 14 or 15 points. Canned cream 
style corn that falls into this classifica- 
tion shall not be graded above U. S. 
Grade C or U. S. Standard, regardless 
of the total score for the product (this 
is a limiting rule). “Fairly free from 
defects” means that: 

For each 20 ounces of net weight there may be 
present: 

Not more than 1 cubic centimeter of pieces of 
and 

Not more than 1 
husk ;* and that, 
For each 10 ounces of net weight there may be 
present: 

Not more than 15 damaged and seriously dam- 
aged kernels: Provided, That not more than 5 of 
such kernels may be seriously damaged;? and that, 
For each 1 ounce of net weight there may be 
present: 

Not more than 6 inches of silk:2 Provided, That 
the presence of pieces of cob, husk, silk, or other 
harmless extraneous vegetable matter, and dam- 
aged and seriously damaged kernels do not seri- 
ously affect the appearance or eating quality of 
the product. 


square inch (1” by 1”) of 


(v) Canned cream style corn that fails 
to meet the requirements of subdivision 
(iv) of this subparagraph may be given 
a score of 0 to 13 points and shall not be 
graded above Substandard, regardless of 
the total score for the product( this is a 
limiting rule), and may also be graded 
“Below Standard in Quality” for the fol- 
lowing applicable reasons: 


Excessive discolored kernels. 

Excessive cob. 

Excessive husk. 

Excessive silk. 

* Determined as outlined in the Standard of 
Quality for Canned Sweet Corn (21 CFR 51.21) 
promulgated under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetie Act. 


CANNED FRUIT COCKTAIL 
GRADE REVISION PROPOSED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced May 4 that consideration is 
being given to a revision of the current 
grade standards for canned fruit cock- 
tail. The revisions would include many 
changes from the grade standards which 
have been in effect since 1941. Specifica- 
tions for Grade A (or Fancy) would be 
slightly more restrictive with, respect to 
unevenly colored cherries. In Grade B 
(or Choice), maximum blemished units 
permitted would be 10 percent for the 
peach, 10 percent for the pear, and 12% 
percent for the pineapple portions. This 
is more restrictive than under the pres- 
ent standards. Minor changes would 
deal with the factors of clearness of 
liquid media, uniformity of size, and 
character. The table of drained weights 
would cover additional containers, in- 
cluding common glass-packs, to conform 
with the Food and Drug “Standard of 
Fill” or 65 percent of water-weight 
capacity. 

Persons interested in quality stand- 
ards for this product are invited to sub- 
mit their views on the proposed revision 
during the next 30 days. 


AREA OF PRODUCTION 
INTERPRETED 


The Wisconsin Canners Association 
through it’s weekly Bulletin has advised 
members of a particular interpretation’ 
which the Administrator of the Wage- 
Hour Division has given to a portion 
of the “area of production” definition ... 
Since 1947, the definition has provided 
that vegetable and fruit canneries which 
obtained their raw produce from “nor- 
mal rural sources of supply” within 15 
miles of the plant were in the area of 
production. The definition further pro- 
vides that “normal rural sources of 
supply includes (1) farms, and (2) 
farm assemblers or other establishments 
through which the commodity customar- 
ily moves. On the basis of (2), some 
canners assumed they were in the area 
of production if they obtained their peas 
or snap beans from viner stations or 
receiving stations within 15 miles of 
their plant. 


The Administrator does not concur in 
this view and his interpretation on this 
point is as follows: Where the opera- 
tions enumerated in FLSA section 13 (a) 
(10) are performed in the employer’s 
establishment on commodities which are 
received by the employer from farms 
through an intermediate receiving sta- 
tion owned or operated by him, the “nor- 
mal rural sources of supply” of the com- 
codities are the farms from which they 
come and not the intermediate receiving 
station. Since the commodities do not 
come from “normal rural sources of sup- 
ply”, they cannot be considered to come 
from “farm assemblers or other estab- 
lishments” within the meaning of Regu- 
lations Part 536. 
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SALES PROMOTION 


ANDERSEN’S MARKETS 
DIETETIC SOUP LINE 


Andersen’s Foods, Inc., Santa Bar- 
bara, California, have announced a 
brand line of low sodium, low calorie 
canned soups .. . the first top quality 
dietetic soups to be marketed by a na- 
tional food processor. 

According to Robert T. “Pea Soup” 
Andersen, this new dietetic line is prov- 
ing a strong seller. Initial orders are 
heavy and dealers are reporting brisk 
turnover. “We are proud to be the first 


| DIETETIO| 


OREEN spLiTt PER 


MNDERSEN' | 


| DIETETIC DIETETIC) 
& POTATO TOMATO 
OUP 


in the national market with dietetic 
soups,” stated Mr. Andersen. ‘There is 
a zooming demand for low sodium low 
calorie foods, and our new line is making 
it practical for many grocers to feature 
complete dietetic departments.” 

Mr. Andersen pointed out that one 
reason for the wide acceptance of the 
new dietetic line is because it does not 
compete with any other item on the 
shelf, and makes new profits where none 
existed before. 

There are three numbers in the Ander- 
sen’s Dietetic line — Split Pea, Potato, 
and Tomato Vegetable. All are prepared 
from original Juliette Andersen recipes, 
carefully prepared for real home kitchen 
goodness. A _ special salt substitute is 
used to assure perfect, delicious flavor. 


PROMOTING 
LIBBY TOMATO JUICE 


Headlining statements by prominent 
sports and theatrical personalities, well- 
known both in New York and California, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby has launched an 
intensive newspaper campaign on behalf 
of Libbys Tomato Juice in New York 
City. The campaign began April 30th 
with 600 and 1000-line advertisements in 
four New York metropolitan dailies and 
the Newark News. 
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The initial 1000-line advertisement 
features Mitzi Gaynor with this head- 
line “Here in New York ... or back 
home in California .. . it’s Libby’s To- 
mato Juice for me.” 


Among the other personalities who 
will make statements in the campaign 
are Patrice Munsel, Charlton Heston, 
Jean Peters, Leo Durocher, and Richard 
Carlson. 


Another interesting feature in the ad- 
vertisement is a picture demonstration 
of the fact that Libby’s is “So full- 
bodied that a straw stands up in it!” 


HEINZ ESTABLISHES 
NEW SALES REGION 


Due to an increasing sales volume in 
the Southwest, the H. J. Heinz Company 
has established a new Southwest Sales 
Region with headquarters at Dallas, 
Texas, which will direct sales operations 
at the company’s branches located in 
Dallas, Birmingham, Houston, New Or- 
leans, Oklahoma C.ty, San Antonio, and 
Denver. H. M. Greer, former Manager 
of the company’s sales branch in Dallas, 
has been named Manager for this new 
sale region. 


HORMEL RENEWS BROADCAST 


George A. Hormel & Company, Austin, 
Minnesota, for its Hormel Meats and 
Meat Products, has renewed its sponsor- 
ship of the popular “Music with the 
Hormel Girls” series over CBS Radio for 
another 52 weeks, effective with the 
broadcast of May 16. The series, featur- 
ing the all-girl Hormel orchestra and 
chorus, is aired Saturdays at 2:00-2:30 
P.M., EDT. It has been presented by 
Hormel on CBS Radio since May 20, 
1950. Agency for the sponsor is BBD&O, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


PAPER MILK CONTAINERS 
HIT NEW ALL-TIME RECORD 


An estimated 8.5 billion single-service 
paper milk containers — setting a new 
all-time record—were produced by the 
entire industry last year, according to 
American Can Company. 


This figure exceeds the 1951 total— 
also a record—by one billion units and 
spokesmen for the industry anticipate a 
continued demand for these increasingly 
popular, high-quality containers. 


It is estimated that 115,000,000,000 
pounds of milk was produced last year 
in the U. S. and 35 percent of all milk 
packaged was sold:in paper containers. 
In many metropolitan areas milk in 
paper containers was figured as high as 
50 percent of the total packaged milk 
consumed. In 1940 only 4.8 percent of 
all quarts of milk’sold for beverage pur- 
poses was marketed in paper containers. 


STUFFED OLIVES IN CANS 


Stuffed olives packed in metal cans 
made their debut in Canada recently as 
a result of several years of research by 
American Can Company’s Canadian 
division and McLarens, Ltd. of Hamil- 
ton, second largest olive packer in the 
Dominion. 

The 211 x 303 (8 oz.) can’s colorful 
lithographed label gives shoppers the 
impression they are actually seeing 
through the metal container. The olives 
are loosely packed in the can. They sell 
at retail for about eight cents less than 
those in other types of containers with 
the same number of olives. 


Homemakers can easily serve stuffed 
olives from the wide-aperture can, Canco 
pointed out. Experiments showed that 
the olives stay fresh and tasty both in 
plain and enamel-lined cans. 


The can company which perfected cans 
for packing ripe olives, said this is be- 
lieved to be the first time imported 
stuffed olives have been packed in metal 
cans on a commercial basis. 


CAMPBELL INTRODUCES 
SPAGHETTI SAUCE 


The Campbell 
Thursday, April 30, introduced its new 
Franco-American spaghetti 
meat in the Chicago market by co-oper- 


ating with the John B. Canepa Company, | 
maker of Red Cross spaghetti, in a full | 


page newsprint color advertisement in 
the Chicago Tribune. 


The ad, headed “Real Italian-Style 


Spaghetti, Ready in 10 Minutes,” an- | 


nounced distribution of coupons, worih 
10 cents each toward the purchase of a 
can of the Franco-American sauce, in 
packages of Red Cross spaghetti. In- 
cluded in the copy was a statement from 
the Canepa firm recommending the sauce 
as “the best prepared spaghetti sauce 
we’ve ever tasted.” 
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WRONG ASSOCIATION 


. the April 6 issue of this publica- 
ti n, page 16, Dr. H. D. Brown of Ohio 
S ste University was erroneously listed 
as having received honorary life mem- 
be: ship in the National Kraut Packers 
Association, and a wrist watch in appre- 
ica: ion of 22 years of service. Dr. Brown 
was not so honored by the Kraut Pack- 
ers, but by the Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation of America, of which he has been 
Secretary for 22 years. “The Canning 
Trade” regrets the error. 


CONNECTICUT’S HORSFALL 
HONORED 


Dr. James G. Horsfall, Director of 
The Agricultural Experiment Station 
and a leader in the field of plant science, 
received the nation’s highest scientific 
honor April 30, when he was elected a 
member of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. The election was announced at 
the Academy’s annual meeting, which 
held sessions in Washington, D. C., the 
last three days of April. 


Less than 1 percent of the nation’s 
scientists are members of the National 
Academy. Estimates as to the number 
of United States scientists range as high 
as 100,000; the Academy has about 500 
members. 


Dr. Horsfall has long been nationally 
known for his work in plant pathology, 
the science of plant diseases. He has 
developed several new fungicides for 
control of plant ailments and has pio- 


» neered in the use of chemotherapy for 


this purpose. His book, “Fungicides and 
Their Action”, published in 1945, has 
become a classic in its field. 


He has been Director of The Connec- 
ticut Station since 1948 and was head of 
its Plant Pathology Department for nine 
years prior to this appointment. 


SHULTZ SUCCEEDS WIEGAND 
AT OREGON 


Dr. Harold W. Schultz of Swift & 
Company, has been appointed head of 


the Technology Department at 
Oregon State College, effective July 1, 
accor ing to a report from the college. 
Dr. » hultz, a prominent research sci- 
Bentis: succeeds Dr. E. H. Wiegand, 
foun» of the department in 1919, who 
reti in July 1952. During the interim 
Dr. vl M. Litwiller, was acting head 
of Food Technology Department. 
The »-w appointment is subject to ap- 
pro\ by the State Board of Higher 
‘ion. 


1) Schultz, who has gained wide- 


spr vecognition in recent months for 
his clopment of Swift processed meats 
for ies, is head of two research divi- 
sio} i the firm’s Chicago laboratories. 
Bei his work in industry, however, 
he. served on the staff of the Univer- 
SIt} lowa, and Ohio State University. 
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TO REPRESENT SEED INDUSTRY 
AT INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


Without a doubt one of the busiest 
delegates at the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Seed Testing Congress in Dublin, 
Ireland, will be Katharine Koos, Super- 
vising Seed Analyst of Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co. The Congress is to convene in 


Dublin, Ireland, on May 25th, and ses- 
sions continue until May 30th. 


KATHARINE KOOS 


Miss Koos goes to Dublin primarily as 
official representative of the Society of 
Commercial Seed Technologists, in her 
capacity as First Vice-President of that 
group. She has also been drafted as an 
official observer for both the American 
Seed Trade Association and the Field 
Seed Institute of North America. Each 
of these organizations is contributing to- 
wards her expenses. 


In addition to making her time avail- 
able, Ferry-Morse Seed Co. is making 
it possible for Miss Koos to visit the 
official seed testing and control stations 
of Northern Ireland (located at Bel- 
fast), Scotland (at Edinburgh), and 
England (at Cambridge). She is also 
the fortunate possessor of a “Private 
View” ticket to the Royal Horticultural 
Show at Chelsea, England, and she will 
be there on the preview day, May 19th. 


The International Seed Testing Asso- 
ciation meetings take place every three 
years and are normally held in the coun- 
try of the current President. Of neces- 
sity the meetings were discontinued for 
a period of ten years during and after 
World War II. They were resumed in 
1950 with the meeting held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. at which time seedsmen in 
this country and Canada helped make 
possible a memorable sight-seeing trip 
through the eastern and midwestern seed 
producing sections for the foreign dele- 
gates. Miss Koos attended the Wash- 


ington Congress and also served as a 
hostess when the sight-seers visited 
Michigan, so she is already well known 
in international circles and will renew 
many friendships in Dublin. 


CARNES NAMED 
TO RUTGERS STAFF 


Appointment of Augustus E. Carnes 
as assistant information specialist on the 
staff of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of Rutgers University was an- 
nounced May 7 by Dr. William H. Mar- 
tin, dean and director. 


Mr. Carnes will edit both scientific and 
popular bulletins, circulars and leaflets 
of the Experiment Station and Exten- 
sion Service and will also serve as asso- 
ciate editor of New Jersey Agriculture, 
the Experiment Station periodical. He 
obtained his degree in agricultural sci- 
ence at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
in March. 


FRUIT SPRAYERS COMPARED 
FOR EFFICIENCY, EXPENSE 


A comparison of the advantages and 
disadvantages of hydraulic machines and 
mist blowers for applying orchard 
sprays is made in a new bulletin by Dr. 
Philip Garman, entomologist at The Con- 


necticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion. 


The author points out that rising pro- 
duction costs have led fruit growers to 
seek reduction in labor and increase in 
spray speed. Hence, there has been great 
interest in machines using concentrate 
sprays, which require less water and, 
hence, less time spent in trips to the 
water supply source and in refilling the 
tank. This, in turn, means a reduction 
in necessary labor. 


Dr. Garman has made a study of nu- 
merous spray machines, both hydraulic 
and air blast, operating in commercial 
orchards in the State. He finds that 
costs favor the air blast machines be- 
cause less manpower can cover more 
trees through their use. Fuel saving is 
not a consideration, however, because in 
general it costs more to run a mist 
blower than a hydraulic sprayer. 

Dr. Garman concludes that, in gen- 
eral, the performance of mist blowers is 
about equal to that of the average 
hydraulic machine. 

A copy of the bulletin may be obtained 
by requesting one from The Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, P. O. 
Box 1106, New Haven. It is Bulletin 
567, “A Study of Spray Machines in 
Connecticut Orchards’”’. 


ON HAWAIIAN TRIP 


Ray Weule, San Francisco, California, 
manager of the canned foods division of 
Swift & Co. for the West Coast and the 
Hawaiian Islands, flew recently to Hono- 
lulu on his first visit to the Territory. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY... SERVING AMERICA 
You ore alwoys close to Continental Can with its 
65 plants in the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
17 field research laboratories and 63 soles offices. 
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A SUCCESSFUL PRODUCT 
IS FUSSY ABOUT ITS “CLOTHES” 


There’s a lot more to fitting a container to your product than just 

getting the right size. For example, consider an “ordinary” tin can. 

/ First, the can must fit your product chemically. Some products 

/ are quite at home in an unlined can—others require one of Continen- 
/ tal’s twenty-five special enamel linings. 

Next, our “can tailors” carefully consider the way your product is 
to be used, recommend what would be most convenient for your 
customers—a_ plain top, push-on lid, hinged lid, sifter top, pouring 
spout, handle, or any of a dozen other special features. 

We consider, too, the closing and sealing methods and equipment 
employed in your plant. Whether or not the product develops internal 
pressure, and how much, how the product will be shipped and stored, 
whether it will be lithographed. And, of course, the cost of the con- 
tainer must be in line with the proposed selling price of your product. 

It may be that your product doesn’t belong in a can at all. The 
right container for it may be one of Continental's paper cups, light- 
weight fibre drums, bags or a steel drum or pail. But you can be sure 
that whatever container your product requires, Continental can pro- 
vide a perfect fit. 

If you are planning a new product or improving an existing one, 


let us take its “measurements” before you decide on a container. 


CAN 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING. 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAKS AND DRUMS “CAPS ANO CORK OECOWARE 
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As was expected, a preliminary report 
of the Bureau of Census issued Friday, 
May 1 shows distributors stocks of most 
canned fruits, vegetables and juices (ex- 
cept citrus) well below the January and 
November 1 levels. Distributors stocks 
of 24 canned food items (9 vegetables, 
10 fruits and 5 juices) totaled 40.8 mil- 
lion actual cases on April 1, 1953. This 
represented a reduction of about 5 per- 
cent (or 2.0 million cases) from the Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, total for these 24 items and 
14 percent or 6.8 million cases) below 
November 1, 1952, distributors stocks. 


With two exceptions—beets and car- 
rots—all canned vegetables covered in 
this report indicated lower stocks than 
on hand January 1, 1953. Stocks of to- 
matoes — at 4.0 million actual cases— 
reflected the largest decrease, 12 percent 
(or 537,000 cases). Corn stocks—at 4.9 
million cases the largest volume item— 
down 6 percent (or 293,000 cases). Stocks 
ot the 9 vegetables were down 5 percent 
from January 1 and 15 percent from the 
November 1, 1952 level. 


Stocks of five canned fruits (apricots, 
peaches, pears, cherries, red pitted and 
sweet) were reduced 5 to 23 percent be- 
low January 1 levels, while four items 
(fruit cocktail, pineapple, apple sauce, 
and grapefruit segments) showed heavier 
inventories. Canned peaches, at 3.4 mil- 
lion cases, reported the principal de- 
crease from January 1 stocks, while 
grapefruit segments, at 0.5 million cases, 
reflected the largest gain, 31 percent. 
Total stocks of the 10 fruits were 9 per- 
cent below the January 1 level and 17 
percent below those held November 1, 
1952. 


Distributors supplies of each of the 
citrus juices (grapefruit, orange, citrus 
blends) were substantially (about 50% ) 
higher than reported on January 1. How- 
ever, stocks of tomato juice, at 2.8 mil- 
lion cases, and pineapple juice, at 1.1 
million cases, indicated declines of 16 
and 22 percent, respectively. Stocks of 
all five juices were 5 percent above the 
January 1 level but 9 percent below the 
November 1 level. 


As indicated in the January 1, 19538 
report, estimates from this series are not 
comparable to those shown in the previ- 
ous series issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. To meet the need for compara- 
tive data, trend information (percentage 
change April 1, 1953, from April 1, 
1952) is being prepared in the Bureau 
based on matched reports from firms 
currently participating in the survey, 
who also submitted reports in the April 
1, 1952, survey in the old series. This 
information will be included in a report 
to be issued about May 15, 1953. 
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DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS BELOW JANUARY, 
NOVEMBER 1 LEVELS 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS’ STOCKS 
(PRELIMINARY) 


(Including Warehouses of Retail Multiunit 
Organizations) 


(Thousands of actual cases) 


VEGETABLES : 
4/1/58 1/1/58 11/1/52 
Beans, green and wax 2,772 8,025 3,362 
4,881 5,174 5,809 
4,712 4,767 5,564 
4,025 4,562 4,884 
650 714 836 
Beans, lima 837 848 890 
548 484 380 
Tomato catsup and 
chili sauce ................ 2,147 2,270 2,633 
Total 9 Vegetables 21,880 23,072 25,640 
Fruits: 
739 846 948 
Fruit cocktail! 1,293 1,235 1,473 
3,443 4,437 4,761 
1,024 1,075 1,075 
Pineapple ..... 1,917 1,869 2,338 
Apple sauce ......... 1,202 1,194 1,135 
Cherries, red pitte 605 770 864 
Cherries, sweet ........... 295 331 386 
Grapefruit segments .. 478 364 353 
Plums and _ prunes........ 517 517 484 
Total 10 Fruits...... 11,5038 12,638 18,817 
JUICES: 
Tomato juice and vege- 

table juice combina- 

2,764 8,272 4,056 
Grapefruit 1,182 7438 906 
Orange ........... 1,687 1,108 1,146 
Citrus blends 675 437 503 
Pineapple 1,140 1,453 1,466 

Total 5 Juices........ 7,388 7,013 8,077 
Total 24 Commodities.. 40,771 42,728 47,584 


‘Includes fruits for salad and mixed fruits (ex- 
cept citrus). 


* Includes vegetable juice combinations contain- 
ing at least 70% tomato juice. 
Source: Business Division, Bureau of the Census. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Selling Pressure Lacking As Buyers Continue 
Limited Replacement Policy—Firmer Price 
Views In Tomatoes—No Market In Jersey 
Or Midwest Asparagus Yet — Fair Inquiry 
For Replacement Peas—C.S. Corn Still On 
Soft Side—Sellers Market In Beans—Citrus 
Unchanged—Continuing Call For Fruits— 
Fish Continue Firm. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 7, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Interest in new 
pack planning is taking over in the can- 
ned foods market as the current spot 
buying pattern relapses largely into a 
limited replacement deal. Current re- 
ports are that tomato canners have 
learned economics “the hard way”, and 
that as a result of the disappointing re- 
turns on last season’s pack they will cut 
back their output substantially this year. 
In fact, the curtailment may be greater 
than now appears likely. It is reported 


THE CANNING TRADE 


that more canners are failing to book 
acreage contracts, relying upon the spot 
market at packing time as their guide 
to the attractiveness of making any sub- 
stantial pack this season. And, with 
early crop progress in other vegetables 
retarded by unfavorable weather, similar 
curtailment appears possible in other 
lines as well. 


THE OUTLOOK—The new Commun- 
ist threat in Indo-China has dissipated 
some of the optimism regarding an early 
peace in Korea. Hence, the market is 
now “on the fence” with respect to prob- 
able economic trends. Canned foods buy- 
ers consequently are sitting back and 
waiting developments, and are covering 
inventory requirements only as_ they 
arise in the interim. Canners, recogniz- 
ing the current impasse, are generally 
standing pat and not endeavoring to 
force sales, believing that canned foods 
at current values will prove good prop- 
erty after the new packs come along. 


TOMATOES—The market in the tri- 
states could not be described as strong, 
but many canners are showing firmer 
price views and are unwilling to accept 
business at bid prices. Minimum prices 
heard currently place standard 1s at $1, 
303s at $1.20, 2s at $1.25, 24%s at $1.90- 
$2.00, and 10s at $6.50-$6.75, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


ASPARAGUS—There has been a fair 
volume of business booked on California 
asparagus, and distributors are now 
awaiting prices on midwestern and east- 
ern packs. New Jersey canners are now 
running on ’grass, and the pack is also 
getting under way in the midwest. Not 
enough prices have been named as yet 
in these areas, however, to establish a 
“market”’, 


PEAS —A fair inquiry for replace- 
ment stocks in small lots is reported, and 
the market is well held in the east as 
canner holdings continue to dwindle. 
Tri-state packers generally are quoting 
standard pod run Alaska 308s at $1.05, 
with 2s at $1.15. Standard pod run 
sweets, 303s, command a minimum of 
$1.10, with extra standards at $1.25 and 
fancy at $1.50. Reports from the Mid- 
west note a good demand for standards, 
and the market is well maintained at 
$1.10 and upwards for 3038s, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


CORN — With corn carryover fairly 
heavy, the market is less firm than is the 
case with some competing vegetables. .n 
the midwest, standard cream style 30's 
are reported as low as $1.15, with fancy 
at $1.40. .Whole kernel, on the oth2r 
hand, is developing a stronger tone, in 
the tri-states, current lists show stan 
ard golden at $1.20 for wholegrain 303s, 
with extra standards at $1.40 and fancy 
at $1.50-$1.55. Some fancy crushed white 
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MARKET NEWS 


is reported at $1.60, with extra stand- 


‘ards held at $1.35, f.o.b. 


SALMON—Most of the news from the 
Northwest this week deals with the ef- 


CHICAGO MARKET 


k forts of canners to ir i 

get their union con- 
rt BEANS —This is one item in con- tracts lined up on a basis that will Trading Tempo Unchanged—California As- 
e With carryover é “i paragus Pack In Full Swing — Tomatoes 


tinued good demand. 
. 
‘stocks extremely light, and early pack- 


permit them to price their packs com- 


petitively this season. On Alaska sal- 


Moving At Low Prices—Heavy Demand For 


Beans — Fancy Corn In Demand — Except 
sing shart it is a sellers’ market in most mon, the market is well held on all For Whole, Beets Cleaning U inn die, 
r / cases. grades, with fancy red Alaska talls on tinues Firm — Citrus Unchanged — Firmer 
r @ the short side, particularly on featured Tone In West Coast Fruits—Fish In 


CITRUS — There was no change re- 
ported in canned citrus during the cur- 


‘vent week, With the exception of grape- 
‘fruit juice, the market appears fairly 


brands, 


SARDINES—tThere was no change in 
the Maine sardine situation this week. 


Good Shape. 


By “Midwest” 


y well established at current levels. With The run of fish continues short, and can- 
S the warm weather months ahead, Flor- ners are not operating in any volume on Chicago, Tll., May 7, 1953 
- ida canners expect to see carryover hold- 
1 th remains unchanged on carryover stocks, little change in the current routine trad- 
4 ; tions start late in the year. with considerable of the unsold goods ing tempo in the Chicago market and 
from last year’s pack now scattered in nothing startling in the way of price 
- CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Disti ibutors warehouses around the country, with changes. New pack prices on asparagus 
-y Cali- canners selling against consigned stocks. from California reached here this week 
» | fornia canned fruits, and endeavoring to although local canners are still holding 
s | piece out holdings wherever wanted TUNA—A strong situation continues back. All canned fruits appear to be on 
- goods are available. There is a fair con- to prevail in tuna. The domestic pack a firmer basis as increased sales and 
tinuing call for all grades of cling situation is far from favorable, insofar freeze damage in important producing 
peaches, and cocktail is also meeting as output totals are concerned, and areas have had an effect on canners 
thinking. The tomato industry is show- 
with a good call. Apricot demand is also prices are well maintained where pack- Para : é least here in th 
: showing some pick-up, it is reported ers have anything to offer. Meanwhile pon, a SmprevennaNs, at east here in the 
t here. California canner carryover hold- the market has taken recent price ad- will be a cut of ten to fifteen percent in 
; ings are small, and it looks as if the vances on imported tuna in stride, and acreage this year. Judging by this year’s 
¥ market will go into the new canning: sea- the Japanese-packed product is moving sales such a reduction will probably not 
- [son in good statistical position. well. be enough unless canners and brokers— 
f 
or 
t 
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URSCHE 
-| LINK-BELT -Equipment 
LEE-METAL 
t i 
Robins offers you the echeniinge of ... See Your Robins Representative... 
y ONE SOURCE Wire, Write or Phone Direct. 
1 for equipment used in processing 
Apples and Apple Products Asparagus « Beets Carrots « WAS 
Corn « Lima Beans « Dried Beans Marmalades « Olives 
‘ Pickles * Potatoes Pumpkin. Relishes Saverkraut Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
¢ Shrimp « Spinach « Strawberries * String Beans * Tomatoes 713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 4 
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come up with some ideas along promo- 
tional lines. Canned fish is firm all down 
the line and citrus seems to be holding 
it’s own. 


ASPARAGUS — California canners 
are now in full swing on the new pack 
of asparagus and most of them have 
issued prices which are very close to last 
year’s openings. Local canners, expect- 
ing to get under way sometime this 
month, are still holding back on quota- 
tions although same can be expected 
shortly now that Coast prices have been 
named. In the meantime, considerable 
effort is beign made to dispose of unsold 
stocks of cuts and tips at prices which 
are probably below those that will be 
named on the new pack. 


TOMATOES—There are more stand- 
ard tomatoes being sold lately but at 
prices which certainly do not show a 
profit. Now that standards are available 
at $1.35 for 2s the trade are showing 
more inclination to feature the item and, 
as a result, the movement is considerably 
better. Standard ones, which are scarce, 
are selling at $1.15 with extra standards 
at $1.25. Tens are anything but plenti- 
ful and sales reported here this week 
were on the basis of $8.25 for extra 
standards. Planting for the new pack 
will get under way shortly and canners 
are hoping to pay somewhere between 
$2.00 and $5.00 a ton less than last year 
for raw stock but can do little about re- 
ducing other costs which will apparently 
be about the same. 


BEANS — Outside of a few offerings 
from the South nothing in the way of 
green beans is offered. Southern can- 
ners have a few standards in 303 tins at 
$1.35 and extra standards at $1.50. Blue 
Lake canners on the Coast report an 
extremely heavy demand for shipment 
out of the new pack and some canners 
are already sold up on a firm at opening 
basis. Ozark canners likewise report 
heavy demands even though planting is 
just starting in that area. Bean can- 
ners have things all their way at the 
present time. 


CORN—No change to report here al- 
though Wisconsin canners are sure there 
won’t be enough fancy whole kernel corn 
to go around between now and the new 
pack in September. Fancy 303s are firm 
at $1.50 with canners predicting higher 
prices shortly. Cream style is selling at 
$1.40 with unsold stocks on the heavy 
side. Tens, both whole kernel and cream 
style, are growing shorter by the day 
and the trade can’t find needed require- 
ments. 


BEETS—With the exception of whole 
beets all other varieties are fast reach- 
ing the stage of being non-existent. 
Fancy sliced are now selling at $1.22% 
for 308s and the trade have had to look 
to New York for tens where sales are 
reported at $6.25. Items such as diced 
cut and shoestring are either not avail- 


20 


able at all or only in small scattered lots. 
On the other hand, there appears to be 
plenty of whole beets to carry until the 
new pack. 


KRAUT — While the movement has 
slowed somewhat from the effect of much 
higher prices, the market remains firm 
with offerings extremely tight. Unsold 
stocks of fancy kraut are bringing $6.00 
for tens, $1.80 for 2%s, $1.42% for 2s 
and $1.30 for 303s. Unless the consumer 
shies completely away from the higher 
prices the industry should be well sold 
before the new pack. 


CITRUS — Nothing much exciting as 
far as citrus is concerned and prices are 
mostly unchanged. Citrus salad is on 
the short side and with the pack over 
and stocks about 25 percent less than 
last year some canners have seen fit to 
advance prices to $1.95 on 303s and $5.75 
on 404s. Valencia orange juice is offered 
at $2.60 to $2.75 with blended at $2.35 
to $2.40. Grapefruit juice is currently 
quoted at $2.00 to $2.05. 


WEST COAST FRUITS —A firmer 
tone prevails and the trade are showing 
considerably more interest. Buyers are 
surprised to find standard pears so well 
sold and are having trouble finding 2%s. 
Fancy are offered at $3.75 with choice at 
$3.15. Elberta peaches have leveled off 
and are now firm at $1.25 for choice 
eight ounce, $2.00 for 1s and $2.95 for 
24s. Cocktail in No. 10 tins is not 
offered and 308s are firmly held at 
$2.07% for choice with 2%s at $3.20. 
The trade would like to buy apricots and 
Cling peaches in No. 10 tins but nothing 
is offered. Pineapple continues to move 
better than normal with canners mak- 
ing preparations for the new pack which 
begins in June. Prices are unchanged. 


CANNED FISH—With canning oper- 
ations due to get under way this month, 
salmon canners are in excellent shape. 
Pinks and reds are very short and firm 
at $20.00 for tall pinks and $27.00 for 
reds. Some chums are still offered at 
$15.00 but most sellers are holding at 
$15.50. Now that the May 1st tax day 
has come and gone, the few instances of 
price shading have disappeared. Domes- 
tic tuna seems to be in similar shape as 
prices are firm along with tightening 
supplies and a better demand. Maine sar- 
wines appear to be cleaning up fairly 
well and most canners are holding quar- 
ters keyless at $7.00. 


PMMI ANNUAL MEETING 
AT SKYTOP 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- 
stitute will be held at Skytop Lodge, 
Cresco, Pennsylvania, from September 
20 - 23, 1958, according to announcement 
made by Edwin -H. Schmitz, Institute 
President. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Steady, Satisfactory Movement Continues— 
Wide Spread In Spinach Prices—Fruits Firm 
— Combing Market For Beans — Heavy 
Movement Of Tomatoes And Tomato Prod- 
ucts On Soft Market—Curtailed Operations 
In Salmon Seen — Jap Sardines Selling — 
Tuna Pack Ahead Of Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 7, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The features of 
the canned foods market here .are the 
splendid manner in which most fruits 
have been moving of late and the way in 
which shipping instructions have been 
coming through. These are keeping well 
ahead of those of a year ago and carry- 
overs in many lines promise to be close 
to normal. The rains of late April caused 
considerable damage to strawberries, but 
most crops were benefitted. The canning 
of asparagus is in full swing but com- 
ment is general on the small number of 


tentative opening lists. At this writing, 
lists are confined to about three of the 
large operators. Warm weather is bring- 
ing cherries and apricots on with a rush, 
with shipments of the former to the 
fresh markets getting well under way. 
Tomatoes, especially tomato products, 
continue to be the weak item in the can- 


ned vegetable list, with buying largely | 


for imediate requirements. 


SPINACH—Considerable business has | 


been booked on spinach of the new pack, 
especially on nationally advertised lines, 
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but the trade is showing considerable 
concern over the prices being quoted by J 
some interests. For example, some offer- | 


ings have bee nmade during the week of © 


No. 303 at $1.00, against an opening 
price of $1.30 by others. 


And No. 2%s 


are to be had as low as $1.30, with others q 


quoting this item at $1.40 and_ still 
others at $1.80. The spread is considered 
too wide, even for such an item as 
spinach. 


FRUITS —A good business is being 
had generally on California fruits and | 


there are now almost no items in the list 
to be regarded as on the weak side, Fruit 
cocktail has moved phenomenally well in 


recent weeks and some of the larger can- 


ners are closely sold up. Some are 
accepting business only for immediate 
shipment. Yellow cling peach halves 
have been in heavy demand with the 
cream of the crop, from standpoint of 
grade, rather closely held. Sliced peaches 
have not been quite as active and sales 
of these are being pushed a bit. Pears 
are stronger than they were a few weeks 
ago and some advances from the season’s 
lows are noted. Fruits-for-salad have 
enjoyed increased attention of late and 
stocks on hand are not large. One of 
the slowest items in the canned fruit 
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ict seems to be figs, but these are can- 
ned by few. Prices on the fruit list re- 
main without change, but a firming on 
some items seems in prospect. 


| GREEN BEANS — The Coast market 
{ is being combed for green beans and a 
- few lots are being purchased at full list 
_ prices. Some canners have literally sold 
and delivered every case packed last sea- 
son. Considerable business has already 
been booked on the first of the new pack, 
with buyers urging the earliest possible 
shipment. 


CITRUS—A new cirtus juice list has 
been brought out by a California canner 
with a plant in Florida, with No. 2 
‘grapefruit juice quoted at $1.05 and 
46-0z. at $2.30; orange juice, No. 2, 
$1.25, and 46-0z. $2.80, and blended, No. 
2, $1.12% and 46 oz. $2.50. Whole sec- 
tion grapefruit is priced at $1.60 for 
303. 


TOMATOES—California canners have 
: been moving substantial lots of tomatoes 
and tomato products of late, but at 
Sprices not to their liking. Especially 
noticeable has been the business done on 


‘tomato juice and there have been some 


withdrawals on No. 10. Some featured 
brands of juice are moving at 97% cents 
for No. 2s and $2.10 for 46-0z. Tomato 

catsup is moving at $1.52% for 14 oz., 


with No. 10 priced at $9.00. 
lar buffet size 
70 cents. 


The popu- 
tomato sauce moves at 


SALMON — The demand for canned 
salmon has fallen off quite perceptibly, 
but the recent lowering of the price on 
Alaska red on the part of some large 
operators does not seem to have had any 
effect on demand. Some canners are pre- 
paring to curtail operations this year 
and some will not operate at all. Most 
of the contracts signed with fishermen 
and mechanics call for last season’s wage 
scale, but workers call for increased wel- 
fare benefits which will add to the cost 
of operation. Prices on Alaska reds 
which ranged from $26.00 to $30.00 until 
recently, now seem stabilized at $27.00- 
$28.00, with medium reds at $20.00- 
$21.00, pinks at $20.00 and chums at 
$15.50-$16.00. 


OTHER FISH—With California pack 
sardines virtually off the market, sales 
are being made of fish of Japanese pack 
at $12.00 a case for 1-lb. ovals in tomato 
sauce. Jack mackerel of California pack 
is selling for $8.50 for No. 1 tall, while 
this fish packed in tomato sauce in 1-lb. 
ovals is priced at $9.50. The California 
tuna pack for the year to date is some- 
what ahead of that of last year, owing to 
increased landings at San Diego. The 
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price paid fishermen is the same as a 
year ago, with the exception of that for 
skipjack which has been increased to 
$280 a ton from $260. 


PINAP DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T.H. have declared 
a dividend of 20 cents a share, payable 
May 25, the first quarterly dividend 
since August, 1951, when 40 cents a 
share was paid. In making the announce- 
ment President Henry A. White said 
that this does not mean that all the basic 
problems of the firm have been solved, 
but that operations for the year will pro- 
duce a modest profit and that the outlook 
for the immediate future appears more 
favorable. 


Announcement has also been made of 
the retirement from the San Francisco 
office of the firm of Thomas E. Leach, 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. A member of the company’s 30- 
Year Club, Mr. Leach has been in the 
office since 1921. George C. Shervey, 
assistant treasurer, has been named 
assistant secretary also and succeeds Mr. 
Leach as San Francisco office manager. 
V. R. Williams has been made an assis- 
tant secretary and Perry Reynolds has 
been advanced to assistant treasurer. 
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NEW TRI-STATE DIRECTORY 
PUBLISHED 


The 1953 Directory of Food Processors 
has just been published by the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association. It is a compre- 
hensive guide book for the entire indus- 
try in the area served by the association: 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, the 
easter shore of Virginia, and adjacent 
sections. The area ships about $300,- 
000,000 in products annually. 

Including all the territory served by 
the organization, the area has 317 com- 
panies operating 394 factories, packing 
187 items in 304 styles. 7 

“It is like the U. S. A. in miniature”, 
Calvin L. Skinner, secretary-treasurer 
of the association says. “Almost any 
food which can be bought in cans or 
frozen packs is produced in quality and 
quantity by Tri-State firms”. 

The directory is more comprehensive 
this year, with 144 pages as compared 
with 136 in the 1952 edition. Food pack- 
ers are listed in several ways for easier 
reference — by their location, by com- 
modities they process, and alphabetically 
with telephone numbers, names of key 
executives and county location given. 
Suppliers and service firms are also 
named. 

Baltimore, with 31 companies and 36 
factories packing 87 food items, is given 
a listing of its own in the new directory, 
as is the eastern shore of Virginia. 

Maryland has the greatest number of 
companies, 194, with 264 factories and 
some 120 different items. New Jersey 
counts 77 manufacturers and 79 fac- 
tories packing 107 items. Delaware 
counts 43 firms with 48 plants and 29 
types of products. 


The area has long been identified as a 
major source of the basic canned and 
frozen food commodities —the largest 
producer of canned tomatoes and tomato 
products, of lima beans and often of 
green beans; second largest in aspara- 
gus, first in sweet potatoes, sixth in 
sweet corn, and so on. The directoty 
notes that 73 kinds of vegetables, 28 
fruits, 16 seafoods and 56 specialties are 
processed in the area. 

Copies of the publication are available 
at the association offices in Easton, 
Maryland, at $2.00. 


USDA BUYS CANNED BEEF 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
April 29 announced purchase of 800,000 
pounds of canned beef and gravy for 
export to Greece and an _ additional 
63,000 pounds of frozen boneless beef 
with Section 32 funds. However, no pur- 
chases were made of frozen beef car- 
casses for the Greece export program. 

The purchase of 800,000 pounds of 
canned beef at a cost of 38.94 cents per 
pound f.o.b. plant was made under an 
offer announced April 17 and concludes 
canned beef buying under a current 
Mutual Security Agency requisition for 
export to Greece. 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
TO MEET IN BOSTON 


The 13th Annual Meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists will be held 
in Boston, Massachusetts, June 21-25. 
Headquarters will be in the Hotel 
Statler. 

Sunday, June. 21, will be devoted to 
Committee Meetings and setting up the 
extensive Industrial Exhibits which will 
occupy the mezzanine balcony of the 
Hotel Statler. Here Food Technologists 
will be able to see just about all that’s 
new in supplies, equipment and ingredi- 
ents. On Sunday evening a Mixer will 
be held in the Main Ballroom. 

The General Session starting at 10 
a.m. Monday, June 22, will be addressed 
by Dr. Bernard E. Proctor, President of 
the Institute and Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
President of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. On Monday afternoon 
there will be a most interesting program 
that takes a look into the future of the 
food industry of this country, with espe- 
cial emphasis on providing proper foods 
for the elderly portion of our population 
which, due to the great medical and 
nutritional advances of the past few 
years, is ever increasing. This section 
of the program will be presented under 
the direction of Dr. Charles Glenn King 
of the Nutrition Foundation and Dr. 
Reginald C. Sherwood of Sterwin Chemi- 
cals Inc. Several speakers of national 
reputation will present papers. Monday 
afternoon also features a session for the 
presentation of contributed research 
papers. On Monday evening the entire 
convention will attend a POPS Concert. 


On Tuesday morning, June 23, there 
will be a session on fermented products 
(pickles, kraut, etc.) under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Fred F. Fabian of Michi- 
gan State College and a general session 
on chemicals in foods presided over by 
Dr. Charles N. Frey, while Dr. Hugh 
L. A. Tarr of Pacific Fisheries Experi- 
mental Station and Dr. William F. 
Hampton of Birds Eye Fisheries Lab- 
oratories, conduct a session on fish and 
fishery products. The latter program will 
extend through the afternoon. There will 
also be a session Tuesday afternoon de- 
voted to contributed research papers. 


Tuesday evening will be highlighted by 


the Appert Award Banquet, to which all 
persons attending the Meeting are in- 
vited. 


On Wednesday, June 24, there will be 
morning and afternoon sessions devoted 
to canning and processing under the 
joint chairmanship of Dr. Edwin J. 
Cameron of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation and Dr. C. Olin Ball of Rutgers 
University. Included in this program 
will be the address of the Appert medal- 
ist. Another very interesting session 
for Wednesday morning will be a pro- 
gram of papers on food packaging given 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Lucius 
W. Elder of General Foods Corporation. 
On Wednesday, both morning and after- 
noon, there will be sessions devoted to 
fruits and vegetables. These will be 


FLAT SOUR CONTAMINATION 
IN PEA AND CORN CANNING 
PLANTS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


easily removed by this washing opera- 
tion than from peas. This is due to the 
fact that the endocarp is more easily 
split or broken in peas than in corn 
when it is subjected to heat in blanching 
and preheating operations. Although the 
data based on the number of samples 
examined did not show the Plate method 
to be inferior to the other methods, it is 
possible that further work including the 
examination of additional samples might 
demonstrate that significantly higher re- 
sults are obtainable by one of these 
methods. This, especially, would be true 
with the Can technique, particularly in 
canneries where the level of flat sour 
contamination is exceedingly low. 

In analyzing all three procedures for 
making bacteriological surveys of pea 
and corn canning operations, it appears 
that a combination of the Plate and Can 
methods shows the most promise. The 
Can method could be used for routine 
laboratory control to ascertain the focal 
point of contamination, while the Plate 
method could be employed to determine 
the degree of contamination. However, 
in the case of cream style corn, only the 
Tube or Can methods can be used, since 
the Plate methods is not applicable for 
this product. 


SUMMARY 


A comparison was made of the Plate, 
Tube and Can procedures for the detec- 
tion of flat sour organisms in pea and 
corn canning operations. No significant 
difference was noted in the number of 
positive tests obtained by either the 
Plate, Tube or Can methods. The Tube 
and Can procedures require considerably 
less bacteriological equipment than is re- 
quired for the Plate method. However, 
the Plate method has one great advan- 
tage in that it is capable of showing the 
level or degree of flat sour contamination. 
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under the chairmanship of Dr. Emil }. 
Mrak of the University of California. 
The Monsanto Chemical Co. will again 
present a $100 award for the best orga) - 
ized and presented technical paper. 
Wednesday evening will be taken up 
by the Rumpus Session of the Meeting. 
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